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Collector Baker of Philadelphia, titular leader of the administration
forces in the congressional campaign, was thus beset by unusual difficul-
ties. While the opposition was revivified and reenforced, his own ranks
were wavering. He was not sure of the Governor and the Harrisburg
influence, and he could hardly count on Forney and the Press. He had
no editorial support which could worst Forney. The collector tried to
strengthen Rice's feeble hands by assigning his brother, George W.
Baker, to act as assistant editor of the Pennsylvania?!, maintaining him
meanwhile on the customhouse pay roll. Rice grew more and more
querulous as his sense of his own inadequacy became more apparent.
He was dissatisfied with his subsidy and was trying to sell his paper.
Forney, in the meantime, maintained a high degree of independence.
He chose to support some congressional candidates, generally those
who had opposed Lecompton, and denounced others. Nor were these
all of Baker's disadvantages. As a personal appointee of the President
brought down from Lancaster, he was resented by some of the old-time
federal officeholders, notably the district attorney, James C. Van Dyke;
there was less harmony than was needed. Surely Baker's lot was not a
happy one.4
Money was more than ever necessary for such a campaign and, be-
cause of the panic and the party factionalism, was harder to get. The
ambitious Baker schemed to split the anti-Democratic vote; he would
finance American party candidates to run in the Philadelphia districts,
so that all his opponents would not flock to the opposition or People's
party. Such tactics, he calculated, would take $10,000 extra. The usual
assessments of the federal employees would not be sufficient, though he
pursued them energetically enough, particularly in the customhouse
and the navy yard. Surely government contractors, such as the builders
of the recently authorized sloops of war, should make contributions. He
suggested to the President that these contracts be used for the benefit
of the party. Also he thought a local man might contribute if a marble
contract were given him. As the campaign advanced, funds were not
forthcoming. Baker's efforts to organize the Americans were not very
successful, and things were going at sixes and sevens.5
Help was needed from the outside, and it was at hand. The govern-
ment printing profits were again the answer. Wendell had bought